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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



NOTE ON PLUTARCH'S MORALIA 720 C 

The last sentence of Plutarch's Quaestiones conviviales viii. 2 (720 C) has 
never, to my knowledge, been satisfactorily explained. The subject of this 
Question is the meaning of the saying, attributed to Plato by tradition, that 
God always geometrizes. After several interpretations have been given, 
Plutarch, speaking in his own person, puts forth the following theory: God 
is said always to geometrize, because in forming the universe, which is equal 
in magnitude to the pre-existent matter, and like in quality to the idea, he 
solves the problem of constructing a figure equal in size to one given figure 
and similar to another. Further, Plutarch continues, he preserves the 
universe, which is subject td divers changes because of the inherent nature 
of matter, by constantly applying the pattern to it. Then follows the 
sentence which I desire to discuss: fj k<u k/lWiov tov 0-vp.p.erpov to irtptpwpov 
tS>v ovT<oi', (ij is the generally accepted emendation for ij of the manuscripts). 

Wyttenbach in his edition of the Moralia translates the sentence thus: 
"unde etiam pulchrius id quod rerum mensuram complectitur, quam id 
quod earn aequat" ; but in a note he adds: "sententiaminversione expressi; 
quamquam ad nexum quid deesse videtur." The same translation is given 
in the Didot Plutarch, edited by Duebner. In the English translation of the 
Moralia edited by Goodwin (iii. 406), we find this rendering, "Wherefore 
in its measure and circuit this universal world is more beautiful than that 
which is merely similar to it." Kaltwasser omits this sentence entirely from 
his translation but adds this note (v. 448): "Die letzten Worte in dieser 
Frage y «u koXXiov u.s.w., sind mir wenigstens unverstandlich. Ricard 
bringt, ich weiss nicht wie, folgenden Sinn heraus: en sorte que 1'ensemble 
du monde est plus parfait que s'il avoit moms d'Stendue. Fast ebenso 
iibersetzt auch Amyot." The translation of Ricard which is cited by Kalt- 
wasser is most certainly incorrect. The other translations, I think, fail to 
throw any real fight upon the meaning of the sentence. 

Now, I would suggest that for to wtptptTpov we read t6 irepl pbpov. 
We have then an allusion to Plato's Philebus 66 AB; cf. especially the fol- 
lowing sentences: d>s ijSovij KTrjpa ovk tori Trptarov ovS' av SevTtpov, aXka 
irpmrov piv Try trtpl pirpov kbX to perpiov rail rau/uov, etc., and SevTtpov prjv 
irtpi to o~6p.fif.Tpov «u KaXbv rau to Ttkeov mu iKavov, etc. The sense of the 
passage of Plutarch would thus be: And that is the reason that Plato says 
that to irepl pirpov is better than to o-vp.px.Tpov. (t5>v ovtu>v is of course to 
be taken as a partitive genitive, not as Wyttenbach seems to take it, with 
to wtpl pirpov.) Furthermore, from the connection with what precedes, it 
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is plain that Plutarch conceives that Plato in the Philebus meant by the 
irepl pirpov the idea, and by to <riw>*Tpov the visible copy. 

Latent allusions to Plato such as this and latent quotations are very 
common, of course, in Plutarch. Several other examples may be cited from 
this same Question: in 718D there is a very close parallel to Phaedo 83D; 
in 718 E, a phrase taken directly from Republic 527 E ; and in 718 F an almost 
exact quotation of a phrase in Phaedrus 249 C. 

Roger Miller Jones 

Tulane University 



A NOTE ON THE VOCATIVE IN HERODOTUS AND IN HOMER 

The works dealing with Greek syntax in general state that the omission 
of o> with the vocative in Greek prose is either late or passionate. 1 Professor 
John A. Scott has shown by his statistics of the vocative in Herodotus 
that the statement that the omission of S> with the vocative is late is not 
justified by the facts. He holds that the omission of a> instead of indicating 
excitement, as former writers have maintained, shows respect and reserve. 

By a study of the vocatives in Herodotus made in ignorance of Professor 
Scott's work on the vocative I was led to the conclusion that the omission 
of m in this writer signifies familiarity or condescension on the part of the 
speaker. I would call attention to the following points. A very large pro- 
portion of proper names in Herodotus which are found without & in the 
vocative is addressed by an oriental king to his subordinates. The inter- 
jection never appears in such an address. The subordinates, however, in the 
great majority of cases, address their lord as a> fiavikev. There are, I find, 
but six cases of the simple /Jao-iAev. Of these the first is in an emotional 
sentence: /Jao-iAeC, koZov (<p$ey^ao twos (v. 106) ; the others indicate familiarity 
or a sense of equality in social rank, as in the case of the exiled king of 
Sparta, Demaratus (vi. 102, 104); Queen Artemisia (viii. 102), Mardonius 
(viii. 100, this also emotional), Masistes, the king's brother (ix. 111). Croesus, 
so long as he is king, is addressed & Kpoib-e (i. 32, bis); after his downfall 
always Kpotd-e (i. 87, 90 bis, 155). 

With the vocative of ova£, S> is, I believe, always used. With Sto-n-ora 
I find more cases where it is used than of the omission. But in this case the 
word itself implies such obsequiousness on the part of the user that the 
dropping of the formal w expresses only a familiar relation of a slave or 
an inferior to a great lord. 

It is true that "the familiar family greetings .... have the interjection" 
as a rule in Herodotus, but there is the significant instance where the little 
Gorgo says: wdrep, Suupdcpeet ere 6 fetvos rjv fir) dirooras Irp. 

We find always 2> 'A$rpxuot and the like and with but one exception 
avopcs 'AOr/vaXoi., etc. I cannot think that in ix. 89 & avopes ®eo-o-oXot of the 
fleeing Artabazus is "intended to picture his perplexity or his coarseness." 

1 See Riemann et Goelzer, Ktthner-Gerth, Gildersleeve. 



